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Greenberg, Joseph H. 


Joseph H. Greenberg was born on 28 May 1915 in Brooklyn, New 
York. Already in high school he evinced a keen interest in lan- 
guage and languages, and in 1936 he graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from Columbia University. Four years later he received his Ph.D. 
in Anthropology from Northwestern University, where his disser- 
tation on The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese Religion was directed 
by the noted Africanist Melville Herskovits. Following five years 
of military service during World War II (including duty in North 
Africa and Italy), Greenberg taught for two years at the University 
of Minnesota before returning to his alma mater, Columbia, in 1948. 
In 1962 he moved to Stanford University, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1985, and where he continues his research today as 
Professor emeritus of Anthropology and Linguistics. 

During his illustrious career Greenberg has received every acco- 
lade available to a linguist and anthropologist, including member- 
ship in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the National 
Academy of Sciences, and the American Philosophical Society, and 
has also served as President of the Linguistic Society of America, the 
African Studies Association, and the West African Linguistic Society. 
He is one of very few linguists to have appeared as an entry in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica while still living. 

Greenberg’s scholarship is characterized by the extraordinary 
breadth of the languages considered, as well as by the different per- 
spectives from which these data are viewed. Two areas in particular 
have become so associated with Greenberg’s name—the genetic clas- 
sification of languages (See CLASSIFICATION) and linguistic typology 
(see TYPOLOGY)—that his many contributions to other areas, such as 
sociolinguistics, are often overlooked. 

Greenberg’s initial fame resulted from his revolutionary classifi- 
cation of African languages, elaborated during the 1950s, which in 
its final version (1963) classified all the languages of Africa into just 
four families: Afro-Asiatic (formerly called Hamito-Semitic; see AFRO- 
ASIATIC), Niger-Kordofanian (see NIGER-KORDOFANIAN), Nilo-Saharan 
(see NILO-SAHARAN), and Khoisan (see KHOISAN). Prior to this clas- 
sification the over 1,000 African languages had been grouped into 
dozens of small families, the relationships among which were un- 
known (and even believed by some to be unknowable). Although 
Greenberg’s classification at first encountered some criticism (partic- 
ularly from Bantuists), it quickly gained general acceptance among 
Africanists and is today the framework of all serious historical work 
on African languages. 
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Following his success with African languages, Greenberg turned 
his attention to the two other regions of the world where genetic 
classification had barely begun, the New Guinea area and South 
America. For New Guinea and surrounding islands he concluded in 
1971 that the hundreds of languages spoken in this region belonged 
to only two families, the well-known Austronesian family (see AUS- 
TRONESIAN), whose languages cover most of the Pacific Islands, and 
a much more ancient (and hence diverse) family which he named 
Indo-Pacific (see INDO-PACIFIC). 

Greenberg’s research on the classification of South American In- 
dian languages led quickly to two conclusions. First, South Ameri- 
can languages could not be considered apart from North American 
languages, with which there were intimate connections; and second, 
all the indigenous languages of the Americas appeared to belong to 
three families: Eskimo-Aleut (See ESKIMO-ALEUT), Na-Dene (see NA- 
DENE), and Amerind (see AMERIND). He announced these results at 
an international congress in 1956, but the supporting evidence was 
not published until 1987, after he spent much of the 1970s on fur- 
ther research. Greenberg’s classification of Native American lan- 
guages has met with strong resistance from scholars of American 
Indian languages—not unlike that initially directed at his African 
classification—but the independent discovery of the same classifica- 
tion by human geneticists, using entirely different data and methods, 
has already cast a pall over Greenberg’s critics. 

Greenberg is currently working on a book that explores the po- 
sition of the Indo-European family within the world’s languages. 
According to Greenberg, Indo-European is one member of a larger 
family which he calls Eurasiatic (see EURASIATIC), the other members 
of which are Uralic (see URALIC), Altaic (see ALTAIC), Korean, Japanese, 
Ainu, Gilyak, Chukchi-Kamchatkan (see CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN), and 
Eskimo-Aleut. This family is very similar to the Nostratic family (see 
NOSTRATIC) postulated by scholars such as Vladislav Dlych-Svitych 
and Aharon Dolgopolsky. 

While the research described above would have constituted a life’s 
work for most scholars, it represents but a single facet of Green- 
berg’s scholarship. Even before his final African classification had 
appeared, he published a paper on “Some Universals of Grammar 
with Particular Reference to the Order of Meaningful Elements” 
(1961), which has given rise to the field of linguistic typology and 
which may well be the most cited paper in linguistics in this century. 
On the basis of a sample of only 30 languages Greenberg pointed 
out that of the six possible orderings of the S(ubject), V(erb), and 
O(bject), two are quite common in the world’s languages (SOV, SVO), 
one is somewhat less common (VSO), while the other three (VOS, 
OSV, OVS) are rare or non-existent. Furthermore, Greenberg showed 
that other syntactic orderings, for example that of nouns and mod- 
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ifying adjectives, is highly correlated with the basic sentence order 
of the subject, verb, and object. Thus, a language with basic VSO 
word order usually has the adjective following the noun and uses 
prepositions, while a language with basic SOV word order is more 
likely to place the adjective before the noun and to use postpositions. 
Greenberg discovered many other hierarchies and correlations in this 
seminal article and much research over the past 30 years has sought 
to elaborate, refine, and understand the underlying causes of the 
correlations that Greenberg noted. 

Since genetic classification is based on the historical evolution of 
language, while typological classification is based on structural prop- 
erties of languages viewed as ahistorical states, it would appear that 
these two fields are independent and unrelated. Yet to overcome 
this traditional Saussurian antinomy Greenberg and his followers 
have developed a field of diachronic typology, which studies the 
historical evolution of linguistic states as they change from one state 
to another through the operation of normal diachronic processes. 
From this perspective synchrony and diachrony are viewed as com- 
plementary, rather than incompatible, and the synchronic states are 
seen as stages in linguistic evolution. Moreover, the comparison of 
historically independent changes allows one to make generalizations 
about diachronic processes (see GRAMMATICALIZATION). 
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